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THE AUTHORSHIP OF CERTAIN PROSE WORKS 
ASCRIBED TO ANTOINE DE LA SALEi 

I. Les Quinze Joies de Manage 
For a long time before the authorship of this work was discussed 
its date was the subject of considerable dispute. The only reliable 
manuscript (Rouen, 1464) is not original; the historical allusions are 
very vague; and the assertion in the "Avertissement" that the work 
was written "vers le milieu du 15® si^cle" is scarcely less so. In 

1 It may be convenient here to set out a list of tlie autlientic worlcs of La Sale with their 
dates, so far as these can be ascertained: (1) La Salade, ca. 1440; (2) La Salle, ca. 1451; 
(3) Le R4con/ort de Mme de Freane, 1458; (4) Le Petit Jehan de Saintr4, 1459; (5) La 
Journie d'Onneur et de Prouesse, 1459; (6) Des Anciens Tournois et Faictz d*Armes, 1459. 
Kaynaud makes the date of Saintri 1454-56. 

Editions. Les Quinze Joies de Mariage: ed. Techener, 1837; ed. Jannet (Bibl. 
Blzgv.), 1853; ed. Heuckenkamp, 1901; ed. Dressier, 1903; ed. Fleig, 1903. 

Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvellea: ed. Le Roux de Lincy, 1841; ed. Thos. Wright (BibL 
Elz6v.), 1858; ed. Lacroix, 1884; also Les Dix Dixaines des C.N.N., 1874. 

Books and Reviews: J. N6ve, Antoine de la Sale, Vie et Outrages, 1903 (cf. review 
by Foerster, Literaturblatt fUr germ, u. rom. Philologie, 1903, No. 12); L. H. Labande, 
"Antoine de la Sale, Nouveaux Documents sur sa vie," Bibl. de I'Ecole de Charles, 1904; 
Carl Haag, "Antoine de la Sale und die ihm zvigeschriebenen Werke," Herrig's Archiv, 
1904, Vol. 113; Une Enigme d'histoire littSraire: Vauteur des 15 joies de mariage, Paris, 
1903; Pietro Toldo, Contributo alio studio delta novella francese del 15 e 16 secolo, Rome, 
1895; Gaston Paris, "La Nouvelle Prancaise au 15« et 16« Si6cle," a review of Toldo in 
the Journal des Savants, 1895; H. Helleny, Introduction to "Le Petit Jehan de SaintrS,'* 
Paris, 1890; Marcel Lecourt. "Antoine de la Sale et Simon de Hesdin," pp. 341-53 of 
Milanges offerts d M. Emile Chatelain, Paris, 1910 (discusses Q.J.M. and maintains that 
Hesdin was drawn upon by La Sale) ; W. P. Shepard, "The Syntax of Antoine de la Sale," 
Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America, XX (1905), 405—501 (cf. the treatise 
Zur Syntax des Verbums bei A. de la Sale, etc., Erlangen, 1907) ; J. W. Soderhjelm, La Nou- 
velle francaise au 15' Siicle, 1910 (in this book the works in question and their authorship 
are discussed in some detail; Soderhjelm's other works on La Sale, Notes sur Antoine 
de la Sale et ses (Euvres [1908], on the authentic works, and Les Inspirateurs des Quime Joies 
de Mariage [1909], are so useful for reference that they must be included in any bibliog- 
raphy of La Sale or his works); Georges Doutrepont, La Littirature fran^aise A la Cour 
des Dues de Bourgogne, Paris, 1909, pp. 339 ff. (on the C.N.N.); Gaston Paris, Ligendes 
du Moyen Age, 1903 (see beginning of chapter on "Le Paradis de la Reine Sybille"), 
pp. 66 ft.; W. von Wurzbach, Geschichte des franzdsischen Romans, 1912; Petit de Julle- 
ville, Histoire de la Littirature FranQaise, 1895; Grciber, Grundriss der romanischen Philolo- 
gie, II, 1151-54; Ernest Gossart, La Sale, sa Vie et ses (Euvres, Brussels, 1902 (a reprint 
of an article in the Publications de la SociSti des Bibliophiles de Belgique, 1871) ; W. 
Kiichler, " Die Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles — Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der franzosischen 
Novelle" Zeitschrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, 1906, pp. 264-331; G. Ray- 
naud in Romania, XXXI, 527 fl., and XXXIII, 101 ft.; J. B§dier m Romania, XXXIII, 
438 ft.; J. Stecher, "Les Deux La Salle," in Athenaeum Beige, 1883, p. 167; M. Magnin, 
in Journal des Savants 1856; P. Lacroix in Bulletin du Bouquiniste, 1859; L. Stem 
"Versuch tiber Antoine de la Sale des 15. Jahrhunderts," Archiv fUr das Studium der 
neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, Vol. XLVI, 1870; O. Grojean, Review of Raynaud's 
Romania article in Revue de VInstruction Publique en Belgique, 1902. 
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86 E. Allison Peers 

the early eighteenth century, one La Monnoye proposed 1450, and 
this has been generally accepted, though some — e.g., Le Duchat, 
1726, who still has followers — would ascribe an earlier date for the 
work by twenty or thirty years. 

The arguments in favor of La Sale's authorship may be presented 
as follows : 

1. In 1830, Andr6 Pottier, a librarian of Rouen, discovered that 
some riddling lines at the end of the book might be explained as a 
declaration by La Sale of his authorship.* The theory was supported 
by Antoine's known fondness for punning on his name — cf . La Salade 
— and by considerations of time — his treatise La Salle being assigned 
to the year 1451 — which would apply either to 1450 or to the earlier 
date. 

The theory was opposed by Magnin {Journal des Savants, 1856) ; 
by Lacroix (Bulletin du Bouquiniste, 1859), who suggested Lemonde, 
the supposed author of the Grand JubiU de Milan, and by N^ve, in 
1881. The latter objected (1) that the last four lines of the charade 
are unexplained, (2) that the second part of each word to be decapi- 
tated is supplied quite arbitrarily. The second objection, which 
would apply to many such enigmas, has not been taken seriously. 
The first was answered by Genin's discovery of the word semond 
( = enseigne) in the concluding part of the verse, so that the whole 
solution reads "La Sale semond." 

Pottier's conjecture was supported strongly by Jannet (1853), 
Stern (1870), and Gossart (1871) ; the last-named also adduced other 
proofs of La Sale's authorship. Pottier's, however, remains the 
strongest, no other explanation of the charade having been seriously 
opposed to it. 

2. Gossart {Bibliophile Beige, 1871) found a passage in La Salle 
which is not only paralleled by several quotations from the Quinze 
Joies, but which has clearly been inspired by a fragment from the 

1 They are: 

De iabelle la teste oustez 
Tresvlstement devant le monde 
Et samere decapitez 
Tantost et apres ieseconde 
Toutes trois a mese vendront 
Sans teste Wen chantSe et dicte 
Le monde avec elle tendront 
Sur deux piez qvii le tout acqulte. 

A note after this says: "En ces huyt Ugnes trouverez le nom de celul qui a dictes les XV 
joles de manage. ..." The italics in the verse quotation are, of course, my own. 
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Works Ascribed to Antoine de La Sale 87 

Contra Jovinianum of St. Jerome, one of La Sale's favorite authors. 
Gossart's argument, convincingly put forward, is that in La Salle the 
author was treating themes which he afterward developed in the 
Quinze Joies. Stem {Archiv f. N.S. u. L., 1870), also draws striking 
conclusions from comparisons between the Quinze Joies, St. Jerome, 
a passage in Jehan de Saintri. On the other side it is urged (and 
quite rightly so) that the Quinze Joies is almost certainly earlier than 
La Salle (though most critics agree, both in view of Gossart's colla- 
tion and for other reasons, that the difference of time between them 
is but slight), and further that Antoine, in the latter work, may just 
as possibly have been borrowing from someone else as quoting from 
his own work. Soderhjelm adds that La Sale's touch is much lighter, 
and his art less sure in the Joies than in La Salle; if he had been copy- 
ing from himself in the latter work he would surely have done it a great 
deal better! 

3. La Sale is known to have spent a large part of his life in the 
south of France, and there occur in the Quinze Joies many expressions 
which are used only in the South. The influence of the Picard dialect 
can also be traced in the Joies, and La Sale was in the service of Ren6 
d'Anjou, a courtier of Philippe le Bon, and an ornament of the court 
of the Dauphin (afterward Louis XI) at Genappe; therefore he 
probably passed much time in the Low Countries. 

4. Stylistic evidence has been brought forward on both sides of 
the question.' Stern (op. dt.) collates passages from Saintri and 
the doubtful works, but NSve rejects these, saying that the same 
phrases occur again and again in Mattre Pierre Pathelin and in the 
works of Villon. He also invokes similarity of language, ideas, and 
spirit between the Quinze Joies and La Sale's known writings. 
Chivalry and knightly courage, he says, are praised as much as in 
Saintrt; the humorous appearance of the monk in the Quinze Joies 
reminds us of Damp Abbe; the satire on women recalls the ending of 
Saintre. "Darum," concludes Stem, after quoting numerous pas- 
sages, "wird hinfort niemand mehr mit Billigkeit zweifeln konnen, 
ob La Sale der Autor der fiinfzehn Ehefreuden sei; denn er ist es so 

1 Among other students, Mr. W. P. Shepard has studied La Sale's syntax (see Bibliog- 
raphy). But his results sometimes disagree with known lacts and have not gained general 
acceptance (cf. e.g., SSderhjelm, op. cit., p. 34). Further and more detailed syntactical 
study is badly needed. 
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gewiss, wie er der des kleinen Hans von Saintr^ ist." NIve, on the 
other hand asserts (1903), that in his five authentic works La Sale 
is a typical man of the Middle Ages, unaffected by his travels in 
Italy, untroubled by skepticism, an aristocrat, an altruist, an opti- 
mist. In the Quinze Joies — as also in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles — 
he is "sensuel, sceptique, bourgeois et ricaneur." N^ve cites in 
support of this the words of Gaston Paris.^ To ascribe this double 
personality, so clearly revealed, to a versatile temperament with 
which we endow La Sale for the purpose, says N^ve, is simply begging 
the question.^ He carries on the attack by citing that, while La 
Sale's style in the authentic works is neither incisive nor alert, 
the two doubtful works, "^crites d'une plume vive et mordante, font 
^clater k chaque ligne une verve impitoyable, un incorrigible scepti- 
cisme" (op. cit., p. 78). 

It is clear that we must either leave stylistic evidence out of the 
question altogether or collect it in a much more methodical and 
impartial way than has been done up to the present. Soderhjelm 
seems to think the former alternative the safer; he passes lightly 
over "le ton g6n^ral," "les tendances de I'auteur," and "la fagon 
de raconter," because he finds in these things so many undoubted 
resemblances and equally undoubted differences between the Quinze 
Joies de Mariage and the authentic writings, that a judgment is 
impossible. Sufficient stress does not seem to have been laid on La 
Sale's dramatic nature, which led him to adopt many points of view 
and to write in many different tones. But when the Quinze Joies has 
been more carefully collated with the other works, the resemblances 
may prove too strong to be thus accounted for. 

The argument against La Sale's authorship may be stated thus: 

1. In the Prologue to the Quinze Joies the author declares that he 

is not married, but that "il a plu k Dieu le mettre en un autre servage, 

hors de franchise qu'il ne pent plus recouvrer." This, say several 

critics, certainly refers to the service of the church; but La Sale was 

■ " Oft ce voyageur, ce lettre, ce familier des princes, avait-il appris 5 connaitre 
par le menu la vie bourgeoise, telle qu'il la pelnt avec une si consciencieuse et si amusante 
minutie dans ces quinze petits tableaux d'interieiir?" — Poisie du Moyen Age, 1895. 

2 But in another passage, too long to quote (Legendes du Moyen Age, pp. 67-69), 
Gaston Paris makes no doubt that La Sale was really possessed of this remarkable versa- 
tility, and, treating as authentic both the works here imder discussion, draws a most 
interesting literary portrait of the supposed author. 
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WoBKS Ascribed to Antoine de La Sale 89 

a layman. Stern, however, well remarks that it may refer to the 
house of Anjou, of which La Sale was for many years a devoted 
servant. 

2. Soderhjelm attaches importance to the mention of the Quinze 
Joies as "old" in the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles (ca. 1462); to the 
allusions in the Quinze Joies to costume of a much earlier date than 
1450; and to the reference in chaps, v and viii to the "Dauphin du 
Viennois," a fourteenth-century title. Each of these facts, on the 
other hand, can be explained satisfactorily, and no critic considers 
them of other than collective significance. 

II. Les Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 

The date of this collection is usually considered to be 1461, the 
stories having been told between 1456 and 1461. Stern, from internal 
evidence, with considerable probability, puts the date a year later 
(1462). 

I first present the arguments in favor of La Sale's authorship •} 

1. The attribution of the Nouvelles to La Sale, first made by Le 
Roux de Lincy (1841), appears to have gathered most weight from 
evidence as ingenious as Pottier's solution of the charade just men- 
tioned. On the face of it. La Sale, who figures by name only as 
relating the fiftieth story, is no more likely to have been the author 
of the collection than any of the thirty-four other persons to whom 
individual stories are assigned. But the stories numbered 51, 91, 92, 
98, and 99 are attributed to I'acteur { = Vauteur). Now, it is argued 
(Wright, 1853), that if this author were La Sale, the tales which he 
attributes to himself would be arranged in groups of two, and how 
appropriate that would be! 

A somewhat slender piece of evidence! But no one who has 
studied the controversy can doubt that it has had great influence 
with the critics. The reply of those who will not accept this theory 
of La Sale's authorship is that, though curious, it is not sufiicient to 
warrant such an assumption, especially as No. 50 is admittedly one 
of the worst of the tales, and not one which the editor would choose 

• By "authorship" is meant here the fasWoning and editing of the tales in general, 
and the composition of those not borrowed from other sovirces. How much of each 
story — if any — we owe to the person whose name appears at its head must always be a 
matter of doubt. 
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for the purpose of declaring himself — though, again, some of La 
Sale's partisans attribute this to his modesty! 

2. About sixteen of the tales are inspired by Poggio's Facetiae, 
and La Sale may easily have come under Poggio's influence when 
he was in Rome. But this is pure guesswork; and, further, the 
Facetiae was not published until 1450, whereas the meeting, if there 
was one, would have taken place in 1422 (N^ve). 

3. The subject of the ninety-eighth tale is the same as that of 
the romance of Floridam and Eluide, of which Rasse de Brunhamel, 
(also called Brinchamel), had dedicated a translation to La Sale 
(Stern). But why, it may be asked in reply, should not another 
editor have taken it ? At best this would be only a small coincidence. 

4. Doutrepont (see Bibliography) considers that of all the writers 
who are known to have been at or near Philip's court about 1460, 
La Sale is the only one capable of having edited the collection. To 
this argument may be added a general probability in favor of La 
Sale. He was a well-known and generally esteemed writer (cf. Brun- 
hamel's dedication, quoted below), stood in cordial relations to the 
court of Burgundy, and was actually at Genappe at the time in 
question, since he dated Saintri from Genappe in 1459. It would 
therefore be quite natural that the collection should be given to him 
to edit. Against this it cannot be too forcibly urged that in 1462 
La Sale was an old man of seventy-four, and that the fashioning 
of such a collection as the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles woulc be a con- 
siderable task. 

5. Here, too, stylistic evidence is adduced both for and against 
La Sale. Stern cites similarities between the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles 
and La Sale's authentic works; Gaston Paris adds that they might be 
multiplied. Soderhjelm points out resemblances between the 
collection and Saintre; while Shepard, comparing the Nouvelles and 
Saintri, thinks it impossible that they can have had the same author. 
Doutrepont, in speaking of these contradictions (op. cit., p. 340), 
remarks that more thorough investigation of the works in question 
is necessary before any authoritative stylistic evidence can be 
adduced. 

The tone of the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles differs considerably 
from that of La Sale's authentic works. The variety, which exists 
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Works Ascribed to Antoine de La Sale 91 

in these works themselves, however, would lead one to expect a 
change of tone in a work of the character of the Nouvelles. Soder- 
hjelm claims that "La Sale est sans doute plus artiste, plus psy- 
chologue, plus fin que I'auteur de la plupart des 'Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles.'" But a falUng off in literary quality — which is what 
this amounts to — might reasonably be expected in a man of seventy- 
four, if once it be granted that such a man was capable of making the 
collection at all. 

A great deal more has been written on the style of the Nouvelles, 
but, as it tends to be rhetorical rather than critical in nature, it 
seems unnecessary to summarize it. 

III. Summary 

The present state of the controversy may be summarized thus: 

When the two works which have been discussed were first 
attributed to La Sale, the theory of his authorship took root at once, 
nobody before Neve seriously disputing it. Stern's attitude toward 
the question in 1870 may be taken as typical. The Quinze Joies he 
describes as La Sale's chef-d'muvre; he considers the authorship of 
both works certain; and only stays in his exposition of the Nouvelles 
to drive home "a few striking reasons." 

Besides crediting La Sale with these two works, over and above 
those known to be his, critics now began to ascribe others to him, with 
the result that, whereas at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
he was hardly known, he had to his credit at its close practically all 
the French prose of any note dating from the late Middle Ages. 

G6nin and others attributed to La Sale the farce of Pathelin. 
Raynaud (Romania, Vol. XXXI) would have made him author of 
the Livre des Fails de Jacques de Lalaing,^ comparing it with Saintri, 
and finding in it references to that work. Kervyn de Lettenhove 
wished to give La Sale the prose chronicle of Duguesdin. No doubt 
the merit and variety of La Sale's authentic works, and Rasse de 
Brunhamel's dedicatory tribute to him — "des le temps de votre 
fleurie jeunesse vous estes d^lect^ k lire aussi a ^crire histoires honor- 
ables" — account largely for our author's popularity at this time. 
At all events, the process went on until the end of the nineteenth 

' The Liwe des Faits is more commonly attributed to Georges Ctiastellain. Opposed 
to tliis ttieory of Raynaud's are M. Bayot and M. Oscar Grojean. 
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century, and in spite of the reaction — ^led by Joseph N6ve — Raynaud, 
Stern, Gaston Paris,^ and others held fast to La Sale as the author 
both of the Quinze Joies and of the Nouvelles. 

In the early years of the present century the reaction set in in 
earnest. Not only did M. Bayot, M. Oscar Grojean, and others 
oppose the attribution to La Sale of the less likely works, with the 
result that some of the theories came to be discredited, but many 
critics began to doubt whether La Sale had indeed written the Quinze 
Joies, and had had more than a hand in the Nouvelles. It was 
about this time that the S3Titactical and other stylistic researches 
were made. Ktichler (1906) considered that Shepard and N^ve had 
shattered all the claims made for La Sale as the compiler of the 
Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles, and recommended that we waste no more 
time in ascribing works to Antoine which he could not have written.^ 

The works of Doutrepont and Soderhjelm in the Bibliotheque 
du 15^ Steele (1909 and 1910, respectively), show the effect of the 
reaction. Both writers display an unwillingness to dogmatize 
which is quite a new feature in the controversy, both remark on the 
need for further illumination, and Sodierhjelm leaves the question of 
authorship quite open.' 

Critical opinion is then in a suitable state to receive the results 
of further careful investigations. Probably a thorough stylistic 
and syntactical study of La Sale's authentic works and a com- 
parison with them of the doubtful works will before long be under- 
taken, leading eventually to that travail d'ensemble for which 
Raynaud was hoping in 1906. Until we have this evidence it is of 
little use to dogmatize. 

E. Allison Peers 
Cambeidge, England 

• Cf. Ligendes du Moyen Age, p. 67, where the authorship is talcen for granted. 

2"Wer noch langer die Diskussion fortsetzen will, muss unumstosslich beweisen 
konnen, dass Antoine de la Sale ganz gewiss der Verfasser auch der "Quinze Joies de 
Manage" Oder der "Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles" war. Wer nicht an die Verfasserschaft 
la Sales glaubt, kann fUrderhin Zeit und Papier sparen, und sich positiveren Dingen 
zuwenden." — Op. cit., p. 265. Kiichler is followed by Wurzbach (1913), who does not, 
however, do more than mention the controversy. 

' The present writer's opinion may here be stated. It is that Pottier's solution of 
the charade, though not in itself absolutely conclusive, is made practically so by the 
remainder of the evidence, while, on the other hand, the case for La Sale's authorship of 
the Nouvelles, though demanding consideration, is not yet established. No attempt 
has been made in this article, however, to enforce these views. 
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